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tion. In Gilbert's England, even when made topsy-
turvy, you must not ridicule the doctrines of the Church ;
funny verses about the Resurrection or the Holy Com-
munion wouldn't go. But you might laugh all you liked
at queer clerical characters and satirize odd clerical
usages.

And here a very peculiar distinction had grown up in
the current humour of that day. It was not " the thing?J
to make fun of the Church of England or to ridicule its
doctrines. But it was all right to ridicule the doctrines
'of the Roman Catholic Church. It was all right to
laugh at relics and indulgences and pardons because
these things were really funny, being superstitions. It
was all wrong to laugh at the Holy Communion of the
Church of England because this was a sacred mystery.
Indeed, at a certain point, such ridicule became blas-
phemy and the law would deal with it. Even for people
who didn't believe much, it was " bad form " to make fun
of the Church. But you could have all the jokes you
liked about fat friars and drunken abbots and juggling
priests and hocus-pocus. Take this for example. It
comes in the description of a dinner given in a monastery
by the Abbot to the Devil, who had wickedly assumed
the deceptive form of a pretty lady visitor :

She pledged Mm once and she pledged him twice
And she drank as lady ought not to drink ;

And he pressed her hand 'neath the table thrice
And he winked as Abbot ought not to wink

And Peter the Prior and Francis the Friar
Sat each with a napkin under his chin ;

But Roger the monk got excessively drunk
So they put him to bed and they tucked him in.

Roaringly funny, isn't it ? I am sure that Lewis Carroll,
who found it very wicked of Mr* Gilbert to make fun of
bishops and curates of the real Church, would have
doubled up with, laughter over Roger the monk getting
excessively drunk. But how would it be if the Arch-